Denmark (Bucliwald, 1936), and probably also in Russia where a blossom
wilt of apples is recorded (Lopatin. 1936) but attributed (probably erroneously)
to S. fmctigena.

Varieties very susceptible to this disease are Lord Derby, Cox's Orange
Pippin, James Grieve and Ecklinville Seedling, but it occurs also on Duchess
of Oldenburg, Worcester Pearmain, Allington Pippin, Early Julyan, Lane's
Prince Albert, Lord Grosvenor, Prince Bismarck, Chelmsford Wonder
Newton Wonder, Bramley's Seedling, Domino, Beauty of Bath, Warner's
King, Keswick Codlin, Duchess' Favourite, Rival, Fearn's Pippin, Dartmouth
Crab, Ribston Pippin and Hanwell Souring. On the very susceptible varieties
it is not uncommon to see from 50 to 70 per cent of the flowering spurs
killed in certain seasons.

The most susceptible variety, Lord Derby, is grown on a considerable
scale in the Weald of Kent, and in neglected orchards of this variety the
disease has at times obtained such a hold that the trees have become un-
productive and have had to be top-grafted with some less susceptible variety
Bramley's Seedling has been used for this purpose, for although not immune
from this disease, k suffers but little from it.

Blossom wilt first becomes noticeable about a fortnight after the trees
come into flower. Some of the trusses of flowers, with their surrounding
leaves, begin to wilt and finally they wither and turn brown. Infection takes
place through the open flower and about a fortnight after a single flower
of a truss has become infected, the fungus has killed that flower and reached
the tissues of the spur; when this occurs the supply of sap is cut off from
the other flowers and leaves of the cluster and they wilt in conseaueno<*
(Plate IXA).

This wilting of the flowers is in itself often serious when many flower
clusters are destroyed, but, in addition, the fungus frequently causes further
destruction by extending into the branches to form cankers. When such a
canker girdles a branch all the leaves and flower clusters on that part of
the branch above the canker wither.

Trees of all ages, from the time they begin to bear flowers, are liable
to infection. Large standard trees often suffer severely, but young trees
are also attacked and sometimes the stems of cordon trees become girdled
(Plate KB).

During dry weather the fungus is not noticeable on the affected flowers
but in wet weather (and also when the dead trusses are kept in a moist
chamber) it appears at the surface of the flowers and flower stalks as grey
conidial fructifications. If sections are made through the axis of a dead
truss of flowers and examined microscopically, hyphae are invariably found
and when particles of such sections are transferred to plates of a suitable
nutrient culture medium, the fungus continues to grow and eventually pro-
duces its conidial fructifications.

The withered flowers and leaves remain attached to the spurs and may
still be seen on the trees after the normal leaves fall in autumn. On the
spurs and cankers the fungus does not come to the surface until the winter
During the winter and spring following infection, grey Monilia fructifications
appear on the cankers and spurs and on the remains of withered flowers
and leaves (Plate VTUB). The conidia are dispersed in the spring and falling
on the flowers as they open, give rise to further infection. Thus, any cankers
or dead spurs left on the trees until the blossoming period are potential
sources of infection.
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